James Fenimore Cooper

ters has pointed out, is at his best not in his books as a whole,
but is above all a writer of great fragments.

A retired novelist could not have chosen a worse vehicle
for returning to public favor than a book holding out the
hope of a good story and sinking almost immediately into
crabbed, difficult allegory. It was a complete failure. "The
man who read The Monikins" was for some years a news-
paper by-word for an odd, improbable character. Perhaps
the satire's chief effect was to prejudice Cooper's audience
against the clearer presentation of the same ideas in the excel-
lent series of travel books that he next brought out.

Cooper seems to have thrown his travel notes together
somewhat hastily, to have revised some carelessly so that
speaking from a given moment of time they describe future
events, to have left others uncorrected so that they are con-
tradicted later in the text, and to have published the five
books without logical sequence. But these are trifles. The
carelessness gives them an air of spontaneity. They have pre-
served the contemporaneous freshness of impressions of a
lively and curious mind, and yet are almost always mature
and reflective in content.

The five books in order of publication are Sketches of
Switzerland (1836) about the 1828 trip there; Sketches of
Switzerland. Part Second (1836) about France in 1830 and
1832, and the Belgian, German, and Swiss travels of 1832;
Gleanings in Europe (1837) chiefly about France in 1826-
28; Gleanings in Europe. England (1837) about the visit to
London early in 1828; Gleanings in Europe. Italy (1838)
about the Italian travels from the fall of 1828 to the spring
of 1830.

Italy is the most charming. It glows quietly with the joy
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